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No cloud had intervened betwixt earth and sky the live- 
jong day, and nature drooped beneath the beams of a mid- 


summer fun. The hill-tops presented to the sickening eye | 


the melancholy hue of the sear leaf, and the transient 
breeze that flitted over the landscape seemed contaminated 
with the baneful simoon. At the descent of the early even- 
ing dews a generous breath of mingled sweets, borne on 
the gentle zephyr’s wing, had somewhat restored the lan- 
guid energies of animated neture, and at half-past eight 
two officers of rank mounted upon Spanish palfreys, whose 


with their riders, emerged from the city-gate. 

“How peculiarly tranquillizing!” said Baron Beaumont, 
the elder of the two. “Nature appears in a lovely garb 
by moonlight. A rich banquet this for the eye to feast 
upon. What say you, Lachampe? Are you of a congenial 
spirit ?” 

"A sympathetic spirit, perhaps,” replied the marshal. 
"You have taken a general view of the surrounding 
scenery, While I have been watching how mechanically 
the fog is folding itself from the surface of yonder pool.” 

“Furling its banner,” said the baron. 


the horizon’s verge is arisen, and*has cast itself upon the 
city spires like a vast funeral pall.” 

“Apropos, Lachampe. The hundred steeples of a cap- 
tive city may well be personified as gigantic pall-bearer.” 


The exclamation of “ Long live King Joseph!” came t) 


swelling on the ear, and the cannon’s hoarse voice echoed 
from hill to hill the announcement that haughty Madrid 
had bowed her stern neck to the usurper. 


French king’s reign when one of his staff, having gained 
admittance to his chamber, begged his immediate attention 
toa paper which he bore in his hand. z 

* Quite a domestic affair,” said the king, glancing hastily 
at the document. “And whence this non-descript, this— 
wheel-within-a-wheel petition.” 

"The bearer waits in the ante-room,” was the reply. “I 
was interested with his person and volunteered him my 
services.” 

"Ha! well,” said the king, 
I will consider it.” 

A slight scuffle and an angry word or two in Spanish 
were heard, when a tall, athlethic young man, pushing the 


“at a more convenient season 


king’s page before him, entered, and stood bowing before | 


the disrobed monarch. 

"Nay, my most gracious sovereign, defer me not,” he 
said. “ To return without your answer is out of the question. 
Don Menguillo’s order is peremptory. I must bear back 
your decision or flee my country.” 

"Well, what then?” said the monarch. 
subject; is this all ?” 

" Have you a wife ?” 
countenance. 

"Why ask ?” said the king. 

“T have already said I must flee my country unless—’ 


asked the young man, with a stern 


’ 


“Enough,” said the monarch, * go, fellow, and say to 
Don Menguillo, he shall hear from me before midnight.” 
5 
Beaumont and Lachampe being delegated tu wait on the 


Don for further explanation relative to his singular petition, 


had availed themselves of the coolness of the evening for 


the accomplishment of their mission. 

“Our pretty beasts are ill at ease. Who knows but we 
have purloined two pets of the Spanish Donas?” said the 
marshal. 


"Very possible,” replied the baron, with a grave look. 


" This war is a sad business, after all.” 
“Rare language from a veteran chiefiain, Beaumont. | 


"T shall lose a 


| have hitherto viewed you as one of those spirits whose very 

| home is the battle-field.” 

|| "Experience, then, seems not to have taught you that the 
actions of men are most frequently the result of circum- 
| stance. True, I have often plunged, heedless of personal 


| safety, amid the deadly strife, sball I say in the absence of 


' thought? Yes: for, when my sword is lifted up, could T re- 
| tlect that the meditated thrust was to bereave a fond wife 
of a husband, an amiable mother of an idol son, or a lovely 
daughter of a doting father, my hand would at once be- 
come paralyzed and my soul sick.” 

“So lam not to anticipate a misogynist in every con- 
firmed old bachelor, (beg pardon,)” said the marshal. 


* Ha, ha! beg no pardons, Lachampe ; but, since you have | 


| hitherto known me but in masquerade, suffer me at once to 
| throw off my disguise. I am older, perhaps, than you have 


timid look and dainty tread betrayed a brief acquaintance ;| even fancied; look here,” taking off his hat and wig, and 


passing hisfingers through his scattering locks, “ see how 


time has clutehed away the glossy ringlets for which this 


as you have hinted, a bachelor.” 

* And this accounts for your eloquence in behalf of the 
| dear ladies! Still | have heard the emperor compare the 
entire ser to a swarm of butterflies, designed only to soil the 
luckiess hand that grasps them.” 

“My estimate of the female character was fortunately 
formed previous to my acquaintance with the emperor ; and, 
| let me say to you, while I appreciate his heroism I de- 


“Right,” replied the marshal, turning on his saddle as || precate his immorality. The sex, my dear marshal, are 


he spoke, “and see! the dark cloud that slumbered along || 
|| we exert a hurtful influence over them we are in a measure 


both constitutionally and legaliy dependant upon us, and if 


chargeable with their errors. *Tis folly to poison the cup 
and murmur at the effects of the draught.” 
‘ “Ha, ha! thov reasonest well. my friend; but how is it 
that you have never, during our long and somewhat snfre 
mate acquaintance, once spoken of your marriage? Herein 
is a mystery,” said the marshal. “You have excited my 
| curiosity, and I beg you to gratify it by an explanation.” 


The sun had not arisen upon the second day of the 1 " Well,” said Beaumont, heaving a deep sigh, “the re- 


collection is like that of an enchanting dream of joy too 
sacred to be desecrated by a frequent recital, vet I was once 
a husband and a father. Mutual attachment, based on 
friendship. is doubtless of too rational a nature to afford in- 
terest to the lovers of romance. No blood of slain rival, no 
novice rescued from the holy altar embellishes my tale ; 
still I was infinitely happy in the possession of an amiable 
and intelligent wife, infinitely blessed in an angel daughter 
Those were blissful days, but oh how transient! | was ab- 
sent at Lisbon when my wife died suddenly of a malignant 


\} fever which then prevailed at Lyons; and being myself 
| ; 

| . .* 2 “a 

;; confined to a sick-bed when the information reached me, I 
! 


| wrote for my daughter, intending to place her in the family 
| of an only brother of my departed wife. The intense anxiety 
with which I awaited the arrival of the ship which was to 
bring to my widowed arms that being which now engrossed 
all my solicitude cannot easily be deseribed.” After a short 
pause he resumed. “ That ill-fated vessel never reached 
port. She fell into the hands of pirates. Shall I ask your sym- 
pathy, Lachampe ? 

A brief silence ensued, for, though unasked, the sympa- 
thies of the marshal were deeply wrought upon, and he 

but fe/t as a man. 


) 


looked like a warrior, 

"Strange !” said the baron, arousing himself, 
trivial an incident as your allusion to the probab 
of our pretiy beasts should have led to so serious a rehearsal. 


that si 
! 


mole 


owners 


Come now, you have had an item of my past history, let’s 
have yours, marshal. Your love adventures, if you please.” 

" Excuse me, baron, I never had the misfortune—happi- 
ness, rather—to be in love. But stay—I was once in love. 
It was with a phantom, however, and I will relate the cir- 


/cumstance. While at military school, and during my re- 


covery from an illness which had much reduced my strength, 
I was frequently aroused at the approach of day by a soft, 
melodious female voice, carelessly humming a simple air, 
after which a lovely young lady would appear from behind 
mnoment with apparent surprise and has- 


a screen, pause 2 


No, I will not thus tax inexperience.” 
' 


frizzled wig is but a pitiful substitute. | am not, however, | 


tily withdraw, This I knew to be an illusion at the time of 
its occurrence, and have now for the first time spoken of it; 
but believe me, Beaumont, though I have since shone at 
all the courts of Europe, and basked in beauty’s purest stn- 
shine, I to this day covet the solitude of my chamber, to 
hold dumb communion with—my guardian angel, perhaps— 
the phantom gir! !” 

“Don Menguillo’s castle! as I live! Haste! let’s gather 
up our dignity,” exclaimed the baron, as a broad white 
flag floated above the topmost boughs of a grove of ancient 
elms. 

" True,” rejoined the marshal, “and from the parallel 
curvature of the road and ditch, 1 faney we are making the 
cireuit of the estaie. Suppose we attempt a leap? Lead on, 
Beaumont, and I will bring up the rear.” 

Beaumont put spurs to his horse and lighted like a bird 
upon the opposite bank, but Lachampe’s beast plunged, 
throwing his rider with great foree upon the ground. At 
this crisis the distant approach of horsemen was heard, and 
gather up his 


Lachampe called out jocosely for help to * 
prostrated dignity,” and he laughed outright at his predica- 
ment, notwithstanding he was too severely injured to arise 
unassisted. In afew moments the moonbeams reflected the 
rich livery of six mounted pages, whose aerial appearance al- 
most bespoke them a fairy band. They alighted and stood un- 
covered before the baron and marshal, acquainting them as 
they could in imperfect French, that they were Don Men- 
cuillo’s suit, and had been waiting their arrival at the 
draw-bridge, while tdey had unfortunately been pursuing a 
wrong direction. One of them being despatched to the ecas- 
tle for assistance, four sturdy slaves were soon seen trotting 
down the avenue, bearing a palanquin upon their shoul- 
ders; next followed, with a vacillating gait, the well-fed 
Venguille, mounted and at full 


physician: and lastly Dep 


peed. 
“Your unhappy mistake, gentlemen, has prevented the 
which I had designed,” said the Don, 


precise 
ing the French officers with the air of 


reception 
alighting and addres 
a prince; “ceremony, however, should give place to kind- 
ness,” assisting, as he spoke, in placing the marshal upon 
the palanquin. Being borne to the castle, and his injury, 
though painful, proving not to be very serious, Lachampe 
yielded to the influence of a huge potation of laudanum, and 
presently found himself locked in the arms of Somnus. 
Night wore away. 
his burly form upon a sofa opposite his patient, to dream, 


The man of medicine had stretched 


perhaps, of his own greatness. Day dawned without, al- 
ters secured an artificial night 


though the massive iron shu 
within the walls of the eastle; still Beaumont continued his 
lonely vigil, for sleep seemed to have forsaken his eye-lids. 


langnidly, chafed his fevered temples, 
listlessly, dipped his hand in a basin 


He walked the room 
and resuming his seat 
of water and passed it across the forehead of Lachampe. 
“What! arisen already?’ said the marshal, starting 
from sleep and seizing the mischievous hand. 
” Hush !” 
A species of 


changed as j 


said the baron, pointing towards a door. 

melancholy chant first caught the ear, but 
approached to a sprightly air, and in an in- 
warbler appeared in the person of a very 
beautiful young girl, who glanced timidly at the French 


stant the sweet 


officers, and fled in haste. 
"Are you not almost superstitious?” asked the baron, 
with a provoking smile and shrug. 


Vhy be superstitious ?” said Lachampe, with a vain at- 
tempt to conceal his emotion. 
"Rather, why not; if, as I believe, we have seen the an- 
titype of your youthful vision?” replied the baron. 
" A charming young creature that,” interrupted the M. D., 


blustering up and rubbing his eyes; “a little startled, I am 


to find her father’s sleeping apartments occupied 


thinking, 
by strangers, however.” 

" Pray have we been favored with 
the heiress?” asked Lachampe, with pretended gayety. 

" Be sure of it, ” said the doctor, “ ‘tis one of the Don's sin- 
cularities, that he suffers no one to apprcach him, while 


sleeping, but his daughter; and as he accustoms himself to 


so early a visit from 
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; ' —— 
vary his lodging to his fancy, she is often at a loss where to 
find him.” 

The business which had called forth the two officers hav- 
ing been adjusted, it was decided that Lachampe should re- 
main a few days at the eastle, and Beaumont tock leave, 
promising him a daily visit until he should find himself re- 
stored to health. ‘The spirit of the persecuted Spaniards, 
though temporarily baffled, was still unsubdued, and 
searcely had Beaumont reached the capital when the ex- 
terminating attack upon the Freuch king and his adherents 
was commenced, Finding himself alone in an enemy’s 
land, Lachampe fancied it would be bad policy to recover 
his strength too hastily, and a week had expired before he 
consented to take the arm of his physician, suffering him- 
self to be announced, with much formality, from door to 
door, through princely halls ———- and vast, and finally 


ushered into the presence of 1 


extraordinary beauty, glided with noiseless feet to receive | 


them with obsequious bows, and the Don arose from a 
gilded sofa with the dignity of a monarch, and, without ad- 
vancing a step, beckoned the marshal to be seated at his 
left hand. A polite question or two concerning the mar- 
shal’s health, and a few commonplace remarks were ex- 
changed, when the Don’s daughter entered, leaning upon 
the arm of her duenna, whom the Don dismissed; and, 
taking his daughter by the tip of her fingers, condueted her 
to the sofa, saying, as he seated her at his right hand, Dona 
Helvetia, Marshal. 

The eyes of the two met—it was enough. The mutual 
interchange of two kindred spirits needed not the superfluity 
of words, and the conquered hero sighed to lay himself at 
But he sighed in vain. 
as the sun peeped from 


the victor’s feet. 
At the close of a rainy afternoon, 
beneath a sombre cloud to take a parting 


view of our 


hemisphere, the marshal, straying in thoughtful mood down | 


nz retired walk, met, at the entrance of an artificial grotto, 
Dona Helvetia’s page 
" Stay a little, and be seated,” 


long, Gonzello 2?” 


said the marshal. “ Have 
you served here 
"From my infancy.” 
* Then you are, doubtless, quite at home, and quite happy 
also, I hope,” added the marshal. 
" Entirely,” page. 
Can you keep a secret ¢” 
Tecan.” 
"Take this, then,” offering him a guinea, 
f to be the bearer of a letter to your young mistress, 


said the 
or 


yourse! 
without the knowledge of her father.” 

*T know my duty better,” said the page; 
fur your safety as well as my own, I will keep your pro- 


* nevertheless, 


posal a seeret, without a bribe.” 
On the following morning preparations were making for 
the Don to visit the capital, and the marshal, who, for the 


first time, became alarmed for his personal safety, waited in | 


the vestibule to bid him good morning, observing, half in 
jest and half in earnest, 

" Set a good price upon your captive'’s head, Don’ 

* You forget that you are on neutral ground then,” 
the Don; " my friend Ferdi- 
nand himself can claim no captives of war sheltered by 
Don Menguillo’s castle.” 

They shook hands cordially and parted in good spirits, 
and Lachampe having oceasion to pass the library-door, 
which was standing half opea, accidentally perhaps, turned 


said 
Give yourself no uneasiness, 


his eye and saw Dona Helvetia arranging pictures for the | 


camera obscura. She was alone—it might be the only op- 
portunity he would ever have of declaring his attachment, 
and, following the impulse of passion, he entered, and, with 
the air of a practised lover, laid his right hand upon his heart 
and knelt before her, murmuring half audibly, 

* Adored Helvetia—” 

" Rash man,” she exclaimed, 
do,” and rushed from his presence. 

Douwbiful of the import of her words, as well as the mag- 


“you know not what you 


nitude of his offence, Lachampe stood pondering, when a 
rustling sound attracted his eye to the sky-light, where he 
perceived Gonzello perched upon the balustrade, looking 
down with the eyes of a green lizard. The explanation 
seemed intuitive, and resolving to hazard a flight trom the 
rastie during the Don’sabsence, he hastened to lis chamber. 

“What! been playing truant,” said the doctor, whom 
he found waiting at the landing. “Tis sad to call upon a 
patient and find him missing.” 

"Walk in then and see how I do,” said the marshal. 

The doctor felt his pulse with feigned gravity. 

" A case somewhat difficult, marshal, where advice seems 
only necessary.” 

" Let’s have it then, 
glaace at the doctor. 


"said Lachampe, with a scrutinizing 


he Don. Glittering pages, of 


“and pledge | 





' 


e "The wafting of the thistle-down, perchance, may amuse 
the eye without reminding us of the mischievous conse- 
quence of its aerial voyage. Thus, too, some trivial cir- 
cumstance often terminates in the weightiest results of our 
lives. Shall I offend, marshal, if I admonish you of the 
danger incurred by your visit to the library ?” 

"Not in the least, doctor, and since you have proved 
your skill in detecting the disease, I will place confidence 
in your advice.” 

“ Then,” said the doctor, “as nature’s first impulse may 
prompt you to flee, I advise, nay, enjoin you to remain 
where you are, and wait the issue of the affair passively, 
and, in the language of Scripture, you shall be led by a 
way that you know not.” 


(To be continued.) 





SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


THE FASHIONABLE RAKE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


How often, how strongly does the inspired principle of 
faith, that love is the spring of goodness and the origin of 
virtue, commend itself to the consciousness and experience 
cold, unwilling eye of Reason, it must 


of men! Even to the 


seem that it is the light that always decks. the only fire | 
free, wild | 


that warms the chilly gloom of the world. The 
affection of the natural heart, unbaptized as it is by sacra- 
mental sanctity, is yet to men 


The master-light of all their seeing; 
Is yet the fountain-light of all their day, 


Its paler beams shed a comfort upon desolation ; and in the | 


flash of its fullest eestasy, it is a star that passioning Fancy 
It is the chiefest grace of the pure ; it is 
Its plenitude is our con- 


cannot outshine. 
the only restorative of the fallen. 


| ception of Heaven; and its extinction upon earth will be 


| sod. 


| forms of grace, | give not my heart and its happiness 


| 
| 
1} 
|| 

| 
{! 


| 


| and the blaze of the passions expired for ever. 


| other far behind 


| signalled by the flight of Hope and the final seals of Despair. 


Truly it is an extraordinary principle that can make a 
philosopher rhapsodize and point the careless style of an 
epicurean into “antithetie graces.” I beg that the 
of my testimony on this subjeet may be appreciated ; it is 
not the testimony of one who writes to excuse his own feel- 
Enthusiasms in me are dead, 
But even in 
the ardors of youth I never felt this emotion. I had suffer- 
ed too much to feel it. Driven by the pain of a too exqui- 
site suscepubility in earlier days, to seek protection in the 


value 


ings or dignify his own follies. 


| vigor of the mind, the lamp of classic learning opened before 


my eyes the stately heights of that philosophy which teach- 


| es us to live wholly within our own being, and be depend- 


ent on nothing that is outward; to give no hostages to life, 
and suffer Fortune to have no liens on our feelings; and not 
to link ourselves with the vicissitudes of mortality. 


ing my fate and nature from the destiny of others, solitary, 


Sever- 





| 


q 





anecdote of a young man determined to shine as a man of 
pleasure, who was at the play called the Libertine Destroy. 
ed, a translation of Moliere’s Le Festin de Pierre. He Was 
so struck with what he thought the fine character of the 


| Libertine, that he swore he would be the Lihc rttne De. 


stroyed. Some friends asked him whether he had not better 
content himself with being only the libertine, but Without 
being destroyed ? to which | he answered with great warmth, 
“that being destroyed was the perfection of the whole.” 
Wilcox seemed bent on throwing around his career the fas. 
cination of ruin. He possessed wit at discretion; prodigious 
store of elegant and tasteful literature, and high and splen- 
did manners; but he was irregular, turbulent, abandoned, 
His nature seemed to have in it no principle of restraint: 
to borrow a distinction from Walpole, you might say hy 
his character “ owned” virtue without “ allowing” it; he 
seemed to understand, appreciate and enjoy it, yet leet 
incapable of being convicted by it, or morally acted on by 
obligations whose logical force he perceived and admitted, 
The wildest practices were made interesting by the intelli. 
gence, vigor and spirit that were thrown into them. The 
heir of great estates and re presenting an ancient family, 
his career ran beyond and against the views, the hopes, 
the sympathies of men, as much as his station was above 
them. He gave respectability to profligacy, and mace vice 
attractive. Those who saw his course from without, and 
were not acquainted with him, would pronounce him 
toroughly heartless and depraved—that monster that a 
complete man of fashion appears in the eyes of the vulgar, 
Those, however, who knew this man more intimately, 
found that his nature contained one infusion that lent a 
charm to all,—one principle of light that shot lustre through 
the glo m. It was a certain pervading cast of sentiment,— 
the echo, the shadow, the perfume of Love. It was that 
tinge of sentiment, pure and delicate, yet manly, that gave 
softness to every violence, and refined all his coarseness, 
This one unextinguished spark of feeling—the recollection 
of a foregone emotion, the fore-image of a brighter hi pe— 
playing round his heart, shed a refinement and an interest 
throughout. It was the perception of this engaging quality 
that attracted me towards him the first time that i met and 


| conversed with him: and in all my subsequent intercourse 


with him, it struck me ag the one gilding and elevating ele- 
ment in a character otherwise shaded and fallen. Over the 


he ; aes 
most luxuriant scenes of festal mirth was flung a hue of soft 


i} 


separated in the midst of society, | have ever lived free and |; 


unfettered by the ties that bind men to their fellows. 


flowers; I have loved trees passionately, with tears; 


I love | 


l love | 


the blue ocean with its snowy foam; I love the rising and | 


the setting sun. In these I fix my affections on that which 
will not rack me with ingratitude or indifference: that 
will not pass away and leave me desolate, but rather will 
gleam with unfaded glory 
But though solacing myself with all the brightest 
frailty of women. To me 
Human beauty is a sight 
- To sadden rather than delight; 
Being the prelude of a lay 
Whose burden is decay 
I may perhaps be the fool of my own humorous philoso- 
phy; but there isno sinile so soft that it can wake my heart 
into Visionary rapture, and no eve bright enough to madden 


when I am lying beneath the | 


» the 


my spirit with fantastic illusion. But I am an observer of | 


others; Tever seek to understand the elements of charac. 
ter and the laws of eonduet: and from what life 


fore me in the history of my friends, I gather the homage 


brings be- 


that I have expressed to Love. 
reckless, yet brilliant 


Arthur Wile: “s 


left my competition and every 


The most extravagant and and in- 


teresting man | ever knew, was ] was mv- 
but he 
He was what Dr. 


“hero in extravagance.” 


self something gay, 
him. Johnson would 
have called a His outrages illus- 
trated the a mind of 
large general powers accidentally directed to a particular 
He brought recklessness to a system, and threw 
around worthlessness the graces and finish of an art. He 
had bright parts and a generous character, with a marvel- 
He dazzled others with his 
course, but seemed to be more dazzled with it himself. He 
might have recalled toa graver mind, Lord Chesterfield’s 


same author's definition of genius, 


object.” 


lous propension to destruction. 


' and graceful melancholy, 


' board 


like the faint cloud you so often 
detect in the most joyous landscapes of the sunny painter 
Albano. In the flow of gayety there was ever a gush of 
faint regret; even the foamy inspiration of the wine-cup 
was touched with one thought of sadness. It gave hima 
natural superiority to the occupation he was engaged in; 
the looseness of revelry and the madness of frolic were ever 
The very 
ardor of passion evolved a beautiful disdain of that which 
he pursued, 


accompanied by a sense of their worthlessness. 


It was a trait that raised in me some curiosity ; 
I knew not when it arose, nor how to account for it. He 
never, in my intercourse with him, alluded to his past his- 
tory; he had too much retined good-breeding ever to speak 
of his feelings: the quality I have spoken of showed itself 
involuntarily, and the observer was left to wonder whence 
it arose, and of what experience it was the token. When | 
have seen him reclining at the head of his own princely 
in the satisfaction of a noble hospitality, with his 
gold snuff-box in his hand, conversing on literature and life, 


/ and have looked upon his lofty features whose haughtiness 
was softened by a dreaminess of the eye and a generous 


smile upon the lip, he reminded me of the festive hours of 
St. John, or the more classic voluptuousness of ancient re- 

There was in truth in his character much that called 
to mind the peculiar philosophy that pervades the Greek 
anthology, in whose soberness a sigh ever melts into a smile, 
and in whose lightest gayety a smile is always shaded by 2 
sigh. It was a cheerful despondence and a ruined hope: 
the display of a spirit that remembered a better light that 


yet was false, and a nobler destiny that still was vain; from 
whose dreams there lingered a glory that made despair con 
tented, and the enchantment of whose as pirations the strong- 
of lite had baffled ; 
“amari aliquid ” 


too, 


er sorcery that faded vision was the 


that abated every earthly joy, and it: was. 
Fate an exalting ray. | 


him with interest 


the gleam that flashed over 


have often gazed upon nd regret as | 


have heard him repeat with a low plaintive voice, and ab 
stracted manner, as if speaking to some one not seen, the 
ost exquisite passages from Milton’s Comus or from Spen- 
cer, or the subtlest refinements of sentiment that the genius 
of Wordsworth has made vocal in poetry; with an earnes! 
delicacy that showed that he sympathized perfectly with the 
at Fancy has ever made 
hering tear from hs 


and most elevated feelings th 
glorious; then he would shake a gi 


ywirest 
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eye, and turn away with quick gay laughter. That recog- 
nition of softer emotion, that susceptibility to higher, mourn- 
ful feelings, kept his moral nature in a career of dissipation, 
from being “ stung like the Cyclops, mad with blindness.” It 
gave me an instinctive confidence that he would yet recover 
himself from the abandonment into which he had fallen. I 
subsequently became acquainied with his history, which 
was thus: 

His family estate lay a few miles from , in one of the 
most beautiful and delightful regions of this country. Here, 
his mother being dead, he spent his early youth with his 
father. He early displayed a fine intelligence, and feelings 
and sentiments of a high, generous, romantic cast. In the 
intervals of more serious study with his tutors, it was his 





delight to revel in the brilliant creation of the world of 


poetry, and indulge his visionary temper in roaming among 


sided Mrs. Manning, the widow of a naval officer of con- 
siderable distinction. She was a woman of superior con- 
dition, but having no other income than a pension that was 
paid to her by a foreign government, in acknowledgment of 


' 
the forests and hills of the surrounding scene. Not far off re- 
i 


an important service that had been rendered by her husband 


to some members of the royal family during the wars of 
Napoleon. Her only daughter, Margaret, a girl of match- 
less beauty, early engaged the interest of young Wilcox, 
who was a little older than herself. With her, the sole 
companion of his rambles, he delighted to wander for whole 
days among the picturesque woods and streams that were 


around them; feeling in her presence a joy indistinct and | 
’ 
| 


undefined, yet deep and high almost as a celestial rapture. 
They were both beautiful ; he, with a frank, manly pride of 
countenance, and long, curling locks; she, with a child-like | 
face of soft, sinless innocence, pure as angelic sanctity, “ too 
pure e’en for earth’s purest ties,” a complexion like the | 
gleaming pearl—eyes bright, but not with passion—a smile | 
as brilliant as a rainbow. | 
Here, in the “ first white dawn” of youth, the heart of | 
the boy was bathed in the inspiration of sacred love; the | 


fresh, stainless breezes of a heavenly transport diffused | 


through his soul the immortal perfume of an august and 
cleansing sympathy: his spirit was touched and for ever | 
sanctified by a holy, an unreprovable affection. He that 
has once been born to the higher life of the soul, where 
virtue, love and ecstasy are one, is thenceforth safe for 
ever; he cannot be lost: he may return to sensuality and 
Imger too long in the confines of worldliness ; but that un- | 
quenchable germ of moral redemption quickens for ever | 
in his being; and his nature will one day spring back to | 
spirituality, and with a flash-like fervor rush again into rap- | 
turous communion with the eternal good. It was this pure, 
virgin love; keen, clear—chaste as the stars of winter,— 
bright as the blanched featherings of the morning sea,—de- 
licious as the flowery airs of spring—that consecrated his 
youth with a divine emotion; this it was that preserved his 
moral being unruined in the mid-hell of vicious errors ; and 
this alone was the hope that he might yet be restored. 

At seventeen Arthur went to college. His superior ta- 
lents and the extensive information which the best masters 
had given him at home, enabled him to take and maintain 
a respectable station with very little labor: idleness there- 
fore left him open to temptation. A young man, of un- 
common personal beauty and grace, genial temper, happy 
powers of conversation, and immense wealth, was of course 
assailed by every enticement that could seduce to evil. His 
nature had unfortunately an amiableness and facility which 
is popularly deemed a virtue, but which properly ought to 
be considered as one of the greatest vices of character. He 
yielded to the practices of irregular companions, not from 
any malice of heart, not from "une disposition a faire une | 
male chose ;” but from easiness of temper and want of a 





vigorous purpose. His course at college was wild, reckless | 


and profligate, a tithe of his riotousness would have caused 
the expulsion of an ordinary student; his wealth, which 
caused his excesses, obtained for them a ready remission. 
At the end of the course he returned home, with winged 
thoughts of love and gilded dreams of passion. His heart 
Was true to Margaret as in the moment of their adieu. He 
hastened to her mother to ask her consent to their union. || 
His father was now dead and he was the master of a prince- 
ly fortune. 


Mrs. Manning was, however, a woman of the 
Strongest sense and the firmest principles of virtue. She 
had heard of Arthur's career; it had given her deep regret, | 
but an immovable resolution against her daughter’s union. 
She at once and decidedly declined the proposals which he 
made. His promises, his representations were in vain. She 
rightly considered that the most splendid advantages of for- | 


tune and station ought not to induce a mother to think one | 


moment of giving her daughter to a dissolute man. She H 
ected with a vigor that showed the sincerity of her feelings. || 


| year. 


While Arthur was meditating at home, by what means he 
might see Margaret, and at least gain her consent, Mrs. 
Manning suddenly moved away from the country, and he 
saw no more of her. 

He came to the city and entered into fashionable life; his 
appearance was an era in the gayety of society. I have 
given some notice of his career. In a nature that religion 

could not grapple with at all, and which seemed beyond the 
| reach of every moral argument, was yet kept alive some 
fragrance of purity by the recollection of what it once had 





| been. From every idea of marriage with another he 
| shrunk as from a violation of the sanctity of the heart. He 
could scarcely be said to retain a love for Margaret, for he 
'| had not the slightest expectation of ever seeing her; but 
'| that love, though in his mind it was only a memory, was in 
his nature a strong, distinct and vital passion. He lived on 
in a kind of contented hopelessness; too proud to despair 
of life ; with sympathies too high to enjoy real pleasure in 
his light pursuits; often feeling a weariness that amounted 
to disgust. 

Two or three years had thus passed, when one of his 
friends requested him to make inquiry for a governess for 
his daughter. Arthur obtained a reference to a young 
| woman who had recently come to the city in quest of 
such a situation, and was described as a person of very 








|| superior character and education, who had been reduced 


from comfortable circumstances to dependence on her 
own exertions for a livelihood. He called at the house 
where she stayed, to speak to her; being shown in 
the parlor, judge of his agitation and astonishment at be- 


garet Manning. His first emotion was a shock of dismay 
that left him speechless; with the next moment rushed a 





| feeling. His being seemed melted down by the resistless 
| power of her presence: he had no conception that she was so 
| beautiful, and that he could love so ardently. All his old 
| enthusiasm flowed back upon his heart. He was a boy 
again, in the glorious world of youthful hope, in which 
| there was no beings but himself and her. 

Her history was understood at a glance. Her mother 
| was dead; her pension had ceased with her life, and Mar- 
| garet, the cherished darling of his soul, was destitute, 
homeless and dependent. He threw himself at her feet, 
and in broken sentences the passion of his spirit found a 
faltering utterance. 

" Margaret!” said he, “the worship of my being, the 
glorious object of all my dreams! I love you with a devo- 
tion, a purity, a perfect homage, that cannot he expressed. 
| May I not hope that you will be mine? Remember the 
| confidence, the happiness of our youth; I am the same 
that I then was; my Leart is as wholly yours as when we 





wandered together among the woods and the hills.” 

The agitation of her manner, and her blushing counte- 
nance, assured him that her emotion was not less than his. 
She withdrew her hand from him, however, and said, “ It 





| cannot be.” 
| ‘Ah! I know why you refuse,” said he, "and I venerate 





your filial duty. 


3ut you shall find me henceforth another man, It was the 
| despair of winning you that made me vile: the hope to 
gain you shall restore me to virtue. On your smile de- 
pends my fate. Give me but a hope, and I will become all 
that you can desire me to be. I ask only fora trial. Iflam 


| not thoroughly reformed and brought back to purity, you 


| . , 
may leave me to my misery.” 


An appeal like that could not be resisted ; and her manner 


told him that his suit was granted. 

From that hour there was a thorough revolution in the 
conduct of Arthur Wilcox. It was not a change of his na- 
ture, but a reviving of his better principles by the rays of 
hope, and a resolute extinguishment of the more unworthy 


propensities. I had long seen that the attraction and in- | 


terest of evil was worn out in him ; that only circumstances, 
and the absence of any motive for a change kept him from 
renouncing his old habits. That motive now was given to 


him in the brightest and most inspiring form that virtue | 


can be arrayed in; and it had its full effect. He cast aside 
all his base associations; and from that time forth he walked 
in a clear high path of honor and excellence. 

He was married to Miss Manning towards the close of that 
He seemed to me less to love than to adore her; he 
felt for her an unbounded gratitude for having withdrawn 
him from the wretched and galling slavery of sin. In youth 
he had inhaled into his spirit the pureness of her character ; 
it had remained with him for ever; and it had been the 
influence which saved him from destruction. 





holding in this person the well-remembered beauty of Mar- | 


tide of passionate affection that swept away every other | 


Your mother repelled me for my errors, | 
| and you feel that it would offend her memory to consent. 
|| I do not ask you to marry one so irregular as I have been. 


| 
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LOST ONES. 

O there are tones of voices cone 

That breathed from lips now cold and mute, 
The echoes of a once-loved song, 

The murmurs of a broken lute : 
That waken tears, warm gushing tears, 

For blighted hopes of brighter hours, 
And win us back to parted years, 

To weep aloud their withered flowers. 


And gentle looks that once were bright, 

And smiles that lips we loved adorned, 
Now fall with cold and faded light 

Around the heart they once have warmed ; 
And memory o'er the ruin rears 

Her ivy-mantled, broken urn, 
And feeds with sighs and softer tears 


The fires which round her altars burn. s. W. P. 


MIDNIGHT. 


Mimnicut upon the mountains sits enthroned, 
Queen of the universe; yon azure arch, 

Type of omnipotence in beauty clothed, now woos 
From its far depths the contemplative mind, 

To hold high converse with the mysteries 

and like 

The imprisoned eagle who would soar to meet 
The day-star at its rising, and, on buoyant wing, 
Seek, ‘mid the far primeval forest shades, 
Freedom and solitude 
To cast life’s chains to earth, and prove that sea, 


Its starry curtain veil 


~so chafes the soul 


Whose waves are years, rolling eternally, 

Beyond the silent confines of the grave. 

Morning is lovely with its rosy tints 

Flashing in beauty from the dew-drops shaken 

By the light zephyrs from the perfumed spray, 
What time the sun, upflashing from the east, 
Kisses the mountain tops, ere it descends 

‘To gild the streams that murmur at their feet. 

And noon is lovely when the idle wind, 

Fainting beneath the embraces of the sun, 

Dips its light pinion in the silent wave; 

Or playful steals forth from the violet’s cup 

The pertumed dew night shed from fairy urn; 
Then the bird’s voice is fainter, and the bee 

Less loudly winds its mimic horn; and shadows lie 
Moveless upon the water, like the wing of sleep 

On the closed portals of an infant’s eye 

And evening hath a most enchanting power, 

When, usher’d by the wild bird’s vesper hymn, 

She spreadeth forth her many-color’d robe 

Of woven light and shade, crimson and gold-— 

And, from the deep’ning blue of ether issues forth 
Planets and stars innumerous, to keep 

Watch over nature sinking to repose. 

But thou, oh midnight! thou art glorious, 

With thy bright innumerable worlds that send 
Their concentrated radiance down into the soul, 
Illumining the dim recesses of the heart, 

Where memory hath treasured up life’s jewels; 
The wisdom flashing from the storied past,which seems, 
In hours less solemn, to the mental eye 

Like the faint glimmer of the lightning wing 

On summer clouds—touch’d by thy magic, break, 
Sun-like, upon the soul; the fabled fountains, 

That have long been lost—buried beneath 

The scoria of the heart, (cast up by passion 

From its mystic depths,) now fling their rainbow spray 
Over the sterile deserts of existence, while the sweet, 
Low murmuring music of the summer winds 

O’er the rapt spirit breathes melodiously 

Its requiem hymn for many a vanish’d joy; 

Yea, thou art beautiful, transcendantly, and mighty ; 
Beneath thy azure canopy the spirit world 

Unveils its mysteries, and we behold eternity 
Rolling on, silent and solemnly, for ever, 

Through the dim vale of swift receding ages, 

While the trembling sou!, upborne upon the billows, 
Mingles with the shadowy relies of the by-gone years ; 
Then contemplation spreads her eagle wing, 

And gathers wisdom from the flowers of truth, 

That blossom only on the shores of time. 

Thy glorious arch is like a mighty scroll, 

Thick written o'er with characters of light, 

Where he who drinks at nature’s fount can read, 

As in a book—God's wisdom, power and love 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES rose against the oppression of misery, and I braved and tri- 


| umphed over it. My soul was absorbed in one resolution to 
|| find the person who had produced upon my feelings so in- 
| effaceable an impression. I said to myself, ‘He loves me 


THE DOUBLE LOVE.—A TALE. 
(Concluded.) not, because I am poor and obscure ; I will go forth into the 
world ; I have genius, [ can toil: I will grow rich, I will be 
famous, I will subdue the world, I will win his affection.’ 
[ sold all the furniture except the piano; I moved to the 
capital, and I devoted my days and my nights for three 
years to the ardent prosecution of music. I was resolute, 
extraordinary capacity for music; and being himself pro- | daring, determined to succeed. I was intolerant of failure ; 
foundly instructed in that art, he spent most of his time |{ I was incapable of it. I offered my services at last to the 
in developing the powers of my hand and voice. His || manager of the theatre; and fearing lest I might be em- 
pride cut him off from associates on the one hand, and |} barrassed, | appeared first in an obscure piece, unannounced. 
his poverty on the other; and we lived therefure wholly || Since then, I have gained all the applause I could have 
alone. One day—it was one of those bright deep days in wished for. I am famous. But, can I win his love?... 
June when heaven seems to be descended on the earth and || I thought not of that defeat. If I cannot, I am wretched in 
to encompass it—I walked out into the woods along the || the midst of my fame; I am overwhelmed in the pride of 
great road that passed near our house. A little brook || my triumph.” 
crossed the: way and passed under a small stone arch. [| | [ listened with deep interest to the wild and strange nar- 
| 
! 
| 


" My father,” said she, “ was a native of Italy, and a per- 
son of rank. He forfeited his estate for opposition to the 
Austrian tyranny, and came to this country poor. He mar- | 
ried, and my mother died soon after my birth. We lived 
alone in the country. My father conceived that I showed 


sat down beside it and leaned over the water to pluck some |} ration of this child of passion. As she concluded her narra- 
flowers that grew in it. I presently heard a noise above |} tive, her manner became inexpressibly saddened ; the color 
me, and looking up I saw standing on the arched bridge | left her cheek, and she hung down her head as if in lifeless 
the most splendid being I ever beheld.” She turned her || W0- I asked her if she had seen the person that she spoke 
head aside and continued her story with her eyes fixed on |} of, since her appearance in public. 

“T have,” she said gloomily. 

" Have I your permission to guess who it is?” said I. 
"Oh! no, no, no,” she cried, stretching out her arms; 
| “you do not know and cannot possibly conjecture. You 
| would certainly be mistaken.” 

I had however no great difficulty in satisfying my own 
mind as to who the person was. I left this ardent and en- 
gaging person, greatly interested in her. 
| I subsequently saw a good deal of Beaumont. Our tastes 
| 


the ground. “His beaming countenance, with his golden 
locks curling around it, made him glorious as the sun. I 
> 





was dazzled and awed by his beauty as if it had been a 
terror. My eye shrank from the lustre of his gaze, and I 
was ready to sink into the earth before him. He spoke to 
me, and his voice seemed to pierce to my heart and to sub- 
due it: [ could not resist it. He asked me where [ was 
going; and I told him I was going into the forest to sing. 


He asked me to sing to him, and I tried, but could not, for 
and pursuits were much alike, and we took to one another 


without my piano. He made me show him where I lived, || a good deal. He spoke of Clara with admiration of her 
|| genius, but with indifference of feeling. He did not appear 
| to rernember having seen her before. His affairs afterwards 


my voice was wholly gone, and | said that T could not sing 


and promised to see me again, for he was then hurried. He 
then left me and I sat down as one in a dream: it was an 
exquisite and perfect delight, as if a pure and unfading sun |} fell into some erubarrassments. His debts were not large ; 


time than one of universal commercial distress. He pos- 
sessed a handsome real estate, but it was one of those sea- 
sons of prostrated values, when, as the Quarterly Review 
once said, a tailor might cheapen Carlton House. Some 
difficulty about trustees or outstanding titles rendered it 


light shone upon my being. [sat there almost unconscious, |{ and would have been perfectly insignificant at another 

{ know not how long; and it has seemed to me that I | 

should not since have been so enslaved to his spirit if I had | 

not then, by meditating so long, imbibed that enchantment | 

imbued my soul with it. The next aflernoon a carriage |! 

came down from the house of a rich lady who lived ata impossible to mortgage. His creditors were pressing, and 
his property was on the point of being sold, and undoubt- 

edly the state of the currency and the confusion of the title 


so deeply, and admitted it to the recesses of my bosom, and | 
i 
| 


little distance, to bring me up there with some of my music; 
and when [ reached the place I found that he was there, | 
and it was he that had told the lady of me, and caused her || would cause it to be sacrificed fora song. I heard these 
| things with regret; for it struck me that December was 
'| not a very agreeable period of the year in which to be 
turned out into the street. 
I was sitting alone in my room on a bleak tempestuous 


to send for me. There was a small party of young ladies 
in the parlor, and I went to the piano and played, and none 
of them came near me; but he came to me and spoke in so | 
soft a voice, and turned over the leaves for me; and I touch- 
ed his hand, and felt his fragrant breath upon my cheek; |} night, when I heard a hurried tap at the door, which was 
and I was so happy that | would gladly have died in that | opened immediately, and a person wrapped in a black 
moment. After a little while the eompany went in to tea in |} cloak, dripping wet, came in. The cloak was thrown aside, 
another room, and | came away. And when I had left the || and revealed the person of Clara Carelli. Her flushed coun- 
house [ became so much afraid that I should not see him |} tenance showed her high excitement. She threw a packet 
| upon the table. 

" Thave heard,” said she breathlessly, “ that Mr. Beau- 
mont has been arrested for debt. The amount of his debts 
is in money in that parcel. I beg of you that you will at 


again that I turned back to speak to him. A servant ealled 
him into the entry, but when he came my voice was gone, 
and when he asked me what I wanted, I could not speak ; 
but I pointed to a little girl that was with me, and she told 
him I had come back to tell him that if he would come to || once see it applicd to the satisfying his creditors and pro- 
my house the next day I would play a particular piece he | curing his release. But I enjoin upon you on no account 
had asked for. And he thanked me kindly, and shook hands || to let him know from whom it comes.” 

I was astonished at this sincere and affecting display of 





with me and promised tocome. Whata flash of joy darted | 

through me when I saw him, through the window, coming | romantic attachment, and gazed for a moment in silence 
! 
| 
| 





in the next day; I thought | was happy in expecting him, |! upon the beautiful and beaming eountenance before me. 
but the thrill of rapture that my frame then trembled with 


told me how dull and miserable my life had been before. | 


“Task you asa friend. He 
may be at this moment in a noisome prison.” 

I groaned inwardly as I listened to the hail driving 
against the windows, and I thought that the storm had 


! 

| * Do not delay,” she cried; 

j 
wanted to rush to his arms; but though he was very kind 
and friendly, he was so cold, so frigid. | played, and as he |} 
sat beside me, that visit was a long eestasy. I played on | never been so viclent as it was at that moment. Though 
and on, that he might have no opportunity of going away ; |} passion might render one indiflerent to the elements, yet I 
but at last he rose and said that he must leave me: and [ || reflected [ was not in love with Mr. Beaumont. I was sure 
emained exhausted and wretched. | went to my room and \ that she was mistaken in supposing that he had been ar- 
Wept: it was ominous of my fate, for | never saw him again. rested; for IT knew chat no man can be arrested who has 
In after days it was my satisfaction to note all the places || property. I was going to tell her this, and to suggest that it 
where he had sat, and I marked the leaves of my musie- || would be more humane to leave a man in prison than to 
bring him out of it on such a night: but when I looked on 
and I tried to find if he had not left something behind him, |) the exalted ardor that blazed in her animated features, I 
if it were only a straw ora leaf. And often and ofien did [| thought it would be eruel to dash her enthusiasm by show- 
sit beside the brook where | had met him, and picture him |) ing that it was needless, or to diminish the glorious satisfae- 


books which he had touched, that I might never forget them, | 
| } 


standing on the bridge; and it seems to me that then I was | tion she must feel in the consciousness of such a deed. I ac- 
not wholly waking, but wrapped in a vision, dream being |) cordingly ordered a hackney-coach, and having set her down 
mingled into my life. But [was rudely awakened by the || at home, drove to Beaumont’s. Her last injunction to me was 
sudden death of my father. That event, which in other cir || not to disclose the person from whom the money came. | 
cumstances might have prostrated me, roused and strength- || When I reached his house, it was as I suspected; he had | 
not been arrested. However, I found that I had come very 


ened my energies. I at first sank in despair, then my spirit 








opportunely. His creditors were then with him, and they 
were arranging for the sale of his property. I called him 
aside, and put the money in his hands, with such informa. 
tion as to its source as I was permitted to give. He hesi- 
tated a long time about accepting it, but finally acquiesced, 
The men were paid on the spot, and I had the satisfaction 
before I left him of shaking hands with him as a free man. 
I drove of course at once to Clara’s to inform her of the re. 
sult. Beaumont was penetrated with gratitude for an act 
which prevented the sacrifice of his property ; and the next 
day lodged in my hands security for repayment. 

Beaumont and myself had once or twice called on Clara, 
On the occasion of his visits, her manner was generally de- 
pressed and silent. We called a day or two after this oc- 
currence. 

“Ha!” said he, as we entered, “I want you to sing for 
us that charming little air you gave us last night. But,— 
Mademoiselle Carelli,—your piano is gone; how is that?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then said with some confu- 
sion, “It is sold.” 

“Sold !—why it is indispensable to you. Ah! ha! I see; 
Mademoiselle, you have been extravagant; you have got in 
debt. You have been obliged to sell it.” 

Her face was turned from him as she sat; and was cead- 
| ly pale. She breathed hard. “ No, no,” said she. 

“Ah! it is sold for somebody else then; you have some 
| lover, perhaps, who is in difficulty.” 

“Tt was sold for you,” she said scarce articulately: then 
bursting into a passion of tears, added, “I know not what [ 
say.” 

I came forward. I saw that her feelings had made her 
speak against her intention; but I deemed that an explana- 
tion was indispensable. 

“Tt is to this admirable person,” said I, “ that you are be- 
holden for the money you received through me. [ myself 
am aware for the first time that the sale of her piano fur- 
nished part of the amount.” 

Beaumont fell upon his knee and pressed her hand to his 
lips. 

" How can I express my obligation for such transcendent 
goodness. In uttering my gratitude, let me add to it my un- 
feigned love. It has always been the passionate wish of my 
heart to be loved sincerely and ardently. I was interested in 
you from the moment [ saw you. And I should have ex- 
pressed my feelings, had it not been— 

“T understand you,” said she, interrupting him; “ you 
thought me too humble, too base. [am unworthy of you, 











| who are so noble.” 

" Not so, not so,” said he. “ But I will be frank with you, 
Clara. Years ago, it was my fortune to meet with a young 
|| person whose beauty and genius captivated my heart. It 
| was in the country; I told not my love, but left her till I 
| could see if such arrangements could be made as would 
| permit me to declare myself. When I retarned she was 
gone; and I have never seen her since. For her sake, I 
would not woo another; but I am now certain of never 
| 


finding her, and you alone are worthy to take that place of 
empire in my affections.” 

It would be impossible to describe the fire of delight, and 
| surprise, and pride that kindled her countenance as he pro- 
ceeded. When he had ended she threw herself into his 
| arms and cried, “I am she, I am she. You remember —,” 
} but her veice failed. She had fainted. 

When her senses wer restored I took my leave of a 
scene so hallowed to these parties as the mutual expression 
of a passion so profound, so delicious. 

Beaumont often labored subsequently to account for his 
not having recognized her. The change of name, of posi 
tion, of dress, and the great difference which three years, 
and the developement of a mind so ardent and mature 
| had wrought, seemed to him to explain the mystery. But 

Clara, satisfied with his later affection, often rallied him on 
the want of depth in his first love. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


| We have received several answers to the letter of Cle 
mentina which we published last week; none of them, 
| however, strike us as altogether worthy of being brought 
to her notice. As Timon insists on being heard, we print 
| his note, though we do not imagine that it wil] do him 
much credit.—Epitor. 

Mr. Enrron—I have read, with considerable surprise, 
Clementina’s letter in last week's Mirror. I take the liberty 
of observing that her confidence is at least equal to her 
other virtues. She charges men with engaging the affec- 
tions of women under false appearances of fortune, and lead- 
| ing them so far that they cannot stop or go back. Now, those 
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who are the best acquainted with the sex, have always {| tion. For my own part, as a father, I would say with The- |; 
mistgcles, that I would rather have for my son-in-law a | 


considered that, except in rare and striking cases, it is the | 
lady who falls in love first: Miss Martineau expresses that || 
opinion very confidently, and Richardson, the great master | 
of the female heart, has generally exhibited that view. For 
my part, I am persuaded that women generally draw men 
on. Atall events, I am sure that no man can love or ad- 
dress a lady unless there is some encouragement given by | 
her. Every case of an address may therefore be said f© be 
substantially the act of the lady; at least her act might | 
with perfect ease have prevented it. If, therefore, the | 
facts stated by Clementina are true, the fault is with the 
women. | 
I am still more surprised, sir, at the subject of Clemen- | 
tina’s complaint. I hadghought that in an age of universal | 
traffic, the hearts of women would at least be uncontami- 
pated by the maxims of Varter. I had supposed that wide- | 
ly as the commercial spirit might usurp throughout the 
country, female delicacy would presenta barrier to its en- 
croachments; that one spot might be found undegraded by || 
its influence. This new display shows woman not as lov- | 
ing, but selling love. There are some injuries which are 
injuries only as long as they are uncomplained of: when | 
the injured party publishes them, that party sinks lower | 
than the accused. Surely a noble breast would not be sensi- 
tive to pecuniary injury where the affections are concerned. 
| would not willingly see women emulating the Venetian | 
Jew, and grieving at the same moment for the loss of their i 
ducats and their hearts. Trnon. 





The last paragraph of Timon’s letter is wholly unjust to 
Clementina. It is either a clumsy or a perverse mistake of 
her views. She puts the thing abstractly; and draws a 
clear and perfectly just distinction between loving without 
interest, and loving against prudence. Had Timon been | 
either a cavalier or a sensible man, he would have under- 
stood that Clementina’s suggestions had their foundation 
only in the refinement of the sentiments; and that it was 
to render wedded affection firmer and deeper that she 
wished it guarded from the fatal assaults of poverty and | 


distress. 





We have received on the same subject the following, | 
from a man whose genius is equally fitted to combat the 
hardest dogmas of a false theology, and to give delicacy to 
the gentleness of the finest relations. We beg Clementina 
to accept his answer as our opinion. 

Mr. Epitor anv Dear Sin—The letter of your corres | 
pondent, Clementina, has given me a great deal of interest ; 
and I take up my pen to offer to her one suggestion which | 
perhaps may mediate between the difficulties of the case. 
She points out what is, I think, a real objection to our sys- || 
tem of society; but there is great danger lest a remedy i 
would be worse than the evil. That, | am well persuaded, 
is the case in England. Clementina’s opinion, that pru- I) 
dence and affection may be looked at separately, is the the- 
ory of their system; but practically the distinction cannot 
be preserved. Two motives of unequal dignity cannot 
exist together in the mind, any more than two currencies 
of unequal values can circulate together in the same coun- || 
try. The baser one absorbs the better; it renders the soul 
incapable of appreciating the better one. Accordingly in || 
England, interest is, in effect, the sole consideration in mar- | 
riage. That makes many marriages unhappy ; most mar- 
riages too late; and leaves many admirable women to the 
cheerlessness of a solitary life. I know no feature in Eng- 
lish society more striking and more melancholy than the 
great number of ladies of eminent and even of noble fami- | 
lies that are “ withering on the maiden stalk.” 

While therefore Clementina’s letter presents a real dif- | 
ficulty, I think that the recognition of the principle of con- 
venience or advantage in marriages would be injurious 
both to the delicacy of individuals and the comfort of so- 
ciety. I would not have her or any woman married toa 
person who is not able to support them in competency; | 
but I think that the objection may always be made to take 
a personal shape. If a young man without means presents 
himself as a suitor, some personal objection may generally 
be made to him; he is not industrious, he is not advanced 
in a profession, he has not ability or good moral qualities, 
or he wants some individual merit which would justify 
her rejection of him, both in the view of her own feelings 
and in the judgment of society. But if the young man pos- 
sesses merit, is laborious, is regular, is capable, in that 
case I conceive that a little delay would not be unreason- 
able. It is better that an engagement should be formed 
With a virtuous poor man, capable of advancing himself, 
than that merely present wealth should be a recommenda: | 


| contempt, mortification, and perhaps ruin. 
that women have not half the real generosity and honor of 
men: their boundless vanity betrays them into levities and | 


man without money, than money without a man. 

I offer these suggestions in sincerity and affection. I 
wish to see women preserved from imprudent alliances ; 
Bad I wish to see the motives and principles of all young 
persons preserved pure, generous and honorable. 

I am Clementina’s well-wisher, 
and your humble servant, ———. 





We have received another, which strikes us as being very 
much in point, as it makes similar accusations on the other 
side. It will be seen that both writers vaunt the superior 
sincerity and disinterestedness of their own sex. 


Mr. Eprror or Tot Mrrrorn—Pope has somewhere said 
that “every woman would be queen for life:” and no one 
who knows the sex can doubt, that to see crowds of ad- 


mirers at their feet, and to rule over the hearts and reign |) 
in the admiration of men, is always the pleasure dearest to | 


their souls, and generally the secret motives of their con- 


duct. Even where they seem to act from the impulses of || 


passion, it is still “ the triumph and the vanity ” that lures 


them, rather than the promptings of genuine feeling. You, 


sir, are known to be an old fellow, entirely in the interest | 


of the ladies: you flatter them, and they puff you. But ex- 
travagant as your commendation of them is, and unhesi- 
tating as is your advocacy of their cause, there are some 


points in their conduct which I am sure that even you will 
not venture to vindicate. You will not, I dare say, hesitate || 


to give up to contempt the character of her who, having no |} night to the pavilion Marson from the Opera, and enter- 


intention to accept a gentleman, draws him on by atten- 
tions and arts to make a formal offer, only for the satis- 


faction of rejecting him, and enjoying the public reputation | 


of a conquest. But what do you say of the conduct of her 


| who clearly perceiving the views of a gentleman who is 
| not acceptable to her, suffers him to proceed, and does not, 
by delicate intimations and the suggestions of an altered 
| manner, show him that his suit may be saved? Ought not 
| every woman ‘of honor and refinement, in such case, to 


' 


| 


check and dissipate the growing feelings of an admirer, and | 


. . ‘“_ . ~ ' 
save him from the mortification of a direct repulse, and the || ¢ 


pain of having firm and full-grown hopes destroyed ? Is the 
opposite course consistent with the candor of social inter- 
course and the dignity of an honorable character? Depend 
upon it, it is done constantly ; and even more common ts a 
certain coquetry which, vacillating between frowns and fa- 
vors, stimulates passion, and saving the character of the 
lady, ensures the conquest of the lover. Now, as splendid 
genius often exists without common sense, so | know well 
enough that the most romantic virtues are frequently found 
without common honesty: and notwithstanding the outra- 
geous and impossible excellencies you assign to women in 
those tales you write for them, I think you would find it 


| difficult to bring them within the bounds of reasonable pro- 


priety. You will more easily excite enthusiasm for them 
than respect. Your very praise isa libel; for those fault- 
less heroines which your stories present as models of female 
perfection, are but fantastic creatures, without a useful or 


| valuable quality, and who in any other circumstances than 


precisely those they are placed in, would be exposed to 
Depend on it, 


| which are the 


| him,—" Qu’avez-vous, mon ami? <A 
| " Ma for, mon ami,” he replied, “ je songais a une chose 


i! . 
sources £ 


j 
an unwarrantable noise ; 


ORIGINAL LITERARY CRITICISMS, 
NOTICES OF AMUSING BOOKS. 
The letters of the accomplished and high-bred tourist, 
Henry Swinburne, have lately been published under the 
| title of “ The Courts of Europe at the close of the last Cen- 
tury.” The editor, Mr. Charles White, has added a garn 
of notes which contain some tolerable stories. On the whole, 
the book is wire-drawn and prosy; but we who never read 
even a price-current or the column of ship-news in a ga- 
zette without an eye to the edification of the readers of the 


to extract certain bits of spice which the dish contains, 
uly valuable things in two large volumes. 

We give a taste of the anecdotes which Swinburne and 
his editor have brought together. 

The Duke de —— had been in love during twenty years 
with Madame de ——, and had been in the habit of passing 
almost every evening at her house. At length her husband 
died, they were married, and of course she removed to the 
duke’s mansion. Afier dinner, upon the first day, the du- 
chess, seeing her husband absorbed in meditation, said to 


| Mirror in all seemly and profitable delight, have been able 
| 


guoe rcvez-vous ?” 


assez embarrassante. Ok trai-je a lavenir mes 
Such is the force of habit. 


Royal persons attended even from their birth, are vet accus- 


passe r 


| tomed to look upon their ordinary servants as “ nobody.” 
The Count d’Artois, (afterwards Charles X.) returning one 


ing his apartments, gave his hat to his gentleman in wait- 
ing, and at the same time committed the solecism of making 
at the same time he was heard to 
mutter to himself, “ AA! 

The Chevalier Lorenzi was a man of great wit and naivete. 
A quack doctor was sent for to attend a friend of Lorenzi’s, 
who was dangerously ill, and ordered him to take forty of 
his pills. “J? Lorenzi in a 
rage, as he told the story ;"" jugez s'il des efit toutes prises !" 

Marshal Laudohn commanded the imperial armies during 
When Frederick the 


quel bonheur d’étre seul.” 


est mort au quatri¢me suid 


a portion of the seven years’ war. 


in . 
| Great met him in company, he paid him the compliment of 


i} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


faults that the superior self-respect of men preserves them | 


from. It °s only among the latter that you find the sanctity 
of sentiment is fully appreciated. 


For myself, [ have always had merit enough to stand | 


well with them, and sense enough to preserve myself from 
their designs. But I have pointed out the matter above, 


that I may be informed how you reconcile it with your | 


everlasting flatteries of them. Tryon. 


We do not like the tone of this letter at all. We fear, in 
spite of the last paragraph, that it is the effusion of wounded 
vanity. His personal discourtesy to ourself, as “an old fel- 
low,” we overlook ; but his attack upon those whose fame 
*ve so warmly cherish and are so proud to maintain, calls 
for a proper castigation. We think, however, his refutation 
would come better from a female hand, and we are sure 
that among our readers are many that are able to adminis- 


ter it with the highest success. We therefore invite a re- 


| ply from some of our female correspondents. 


Tom Crrveir's Loc.—One of our contemporaries in men- 
tioning the expected visit of Professor Wilson to America, 
speaks of him as the author of Tom Cringle. This is a 


| mistake. Those papers were written by Michael Scott, a 
| man of fine powers, who died a few years since. 


Mace 


” 
ace 


On the partition of Poland, those Poles whose property 


saying, * s-rous @ cole de moi; je n’aime pas vous 


aroiren 


was included in the Austrian share, were presented to Jo- 
seph If. at Vienna, Most of them were dressed in the 
French fashion, and acquitted them respectfully of their 
homage. A few were in the Polish habit; among the rest 
an old man, grave, sullen and backward. Perceiving that he 
did not approach, the emperor went up to him, addressing 
him in a courteous manner. The Pole remained sulky and 
shy. Joseph asked if he amused himself at Vienna. “ Very 
little,” was the reply. “TL wonder at that,” said the em- 
peror, good humoredly, “for there never was such a vast 
number of your countrymen here as there is at this mo- 
ment.” “ Nay,” said the Pole, “ T have heard that about 
a hundred years ago Vienna was filled with Poles!” The 
emperor, who himself told Mr. Swinburne this story, de- 
clared he was quite confounded at this speech, and totally 
unable to say another word; but he was so pleased at the 
man’s boldness and amor patria, that he felt almost inclined 
to shake hands with him. The old patriot, of course, al- 
luded to the time when John Sobieski, king of Poland, 
marched to the relief of Vienna, then besieged by the Turks» 
and, by defeating them, liberated not only that city, but ail 
Hungary, which they had overrun. 

D'Ohenhausen mentioned of the great Conde, Duke of 
Olivarez, prime-minister to Philip IV. of Spain: his artful 
manner of informing his master of the loss of Portugah “I 
congratulate you, sire!” said he; ” the estates of the Duke 
of Braganza are all fallen to your majesty, for he has dared 
to seat himself on the throne of Pertugal.” 

Here is a ridiculous story told of Mr. Chamberlayn, who 
rides extremely hard fox-hunting,” says Swinburne, “ and 
tells wonderful stories.” It has been told of other persons, 
and is tolerably characteristic of a certain class of professed 
liars. 

“He was talking of his travels in Switzerland, where, 
par paranthese, he had never been; so some asked him if 
he recollected Mount Blane. “I shall not easily forget it,” 
he replied, " for I never had such sport in my life. Nimrod, 
the hunter, who did things in good style, never bagged such 
” exclaimed the other, 
ah you 


game.” " Sport on Mount Blane! 
"Yes." “What! chamois!” “ No, sir, cherubim— 
may well stare, But cherubim, | repeat, as sure as they 


and seraphim do continually ery.” Being pressed to ex- 


), plain, he continued,—" Egad, 1 had scarcely reached the 











be set down as a goose if he did not dropa cherubim at my | 


feet, poor little thing—it had evidently staid out rather late, 
lost its way among the clouds, and had been half frozen ; 
so I just wet its lips with a little brandy, placed it in my 
bosom, and carried it down to Chamouny, where it quickly 
revived. I then put it into a cage, and had the pleasure to 
hear it sing. I intended to bring it over as a present to 
Wilberforce, but my pious intentions were frustrated.” 
Why, what became of it?” “ Confound it, sir, the cursed 


eat ate ii!” 





LITERARY, 


—————— 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE, 


(Mr. Cartry, in his new work upon Indian character, 
gives the following graphic sketch of a love-scene between 





unfortunate chief, which the artist has delineated with the 
pen of a master. | 


| 
Graham, the English friend of Oceola, and the niece of the 


"Tt was on one of those glowing evenings of the sunny 
south, when the clouds are gilded in splendor to await the | 
departing god of light, after a hard day’s toil in pursuit of | 
a tiger, which at last fell wounded by the rifle of Graham, 
and was finally despatched by the tomahawk of his swarthy 
friend, that the young officer first experienced the witchery 
of love. 

" Wearied and feverish from excitement, in a climate to 
which his system had scarcely become reconciled, he 
gladly accepted the proffered hammock of netted grass, 
suspended by Nathleocee, Oceola’s neice, beneath the um- 
brageous wide-spreading branches of a large oak tree, from 
whose limbs hung the graceful, yet melancholy-looking 
moss—at times in festoons, at others falling in perpendicu- 
lar masses, to the length of eight or ten feet; forming a 
drapery infinitely surpassing in beauty and splendor all 
the richest and most elaborate works of art. 

"In this simple, yet ingeniously constructed aerial couch, 
the young hunter reposed his weary limbs, while Nath- 
leocee watched his disturbed sleep, and amused her busy 
fancy with his delirious mutterings in a language she 





made from the feathers of the pinnawaw, or wild turkey, 
brushed away the intrusive moschetoes, or the no less an- 
noying sand flies. 

* After a few hours’ repose, Captain Graham awoke re- 
freshed, and turning his still half-closed eyes, they rested 
upon a face of beauty of so peculiar a character, and in such | 
perfect accordance with his own romantic disposition, that 


experienced. Beside him stood, in blushing modesty, a per- 
fect child of nature—her dazzling black eyes flashing fire 
under an excitement entirely new to her unsophisticated 
and primitive constitution—she felt abashed, yet knew not 
why—whilst Graham drank deep and largely at the first 
spring of love, and dwelt with rapture upon the perfect sym- 
metry of her form as she leaned against the huge trunk of 
the oak under which he had slept. 


| 
| 
his very soul felt suddenly a thrill he had never hitherto 


" Nathleocee possessed not only a face of loveliness, but | 


a form which might vie in beauty of proportion with the 
most exquisite productions of the Roman or Grecian 
sculptor. 

" Her costume was such as would shock the refined mo- 
desty of the more intellectual class of white females; but 
nature knows no shame but that of sin, and assuredly, if 
virtue consists in purity of thought, sentiment or action, 
this artless girl was pure as the fountain which daily re- 
flected her unrivalled charms. 

“The upper part of her form, according to the custom of 


| 
could not comprehend, whilst she carefully, with a fan | 
| 


| 





summit, before Bang, my pet spaniel, bolted forward, and || “Her beautifully formed legs were encased in uphetaikas, 
in a few seconds ran back wagging his tail, and—may I |) also made of chassee, ornamented at the outsides by a dou- 


|| her dress, completed the attire of the chieftain’s niece. 


fond affection which a noble-minded men feels for a lovely 





| on the shoulder, I wonder only how any man so profession- 


her tribe, was left uncovered—her long black hair floated | 


to the winds, unbraided, over her finely proportioned 


shoulders, and as the zephyrs caught the unconfined tresses, | 
they would play upon a bust Venus herself might have | 


proudly owned. Her head was surmounted by a tuft of 
feathers plucked from the wings of the snow-white ortolo, 
or virgin crane, interspersed with those of the gaudy crim- | 
son flamingo—the whole confined by pearls of value col- 

lected among the islands at the southern extremity of the 

peninsula of Florida. 

"She wore a skirt of chassee, or fawn's skin, of the | 
softest texture, which was embroidered with minute sea- 
shells, interspersed with pearls of rare beauty and extraor- 
dinary magnitude, and further ornamented with strips of 
ermine skins and a variety of feathers of the richest hue. | 
This hukkasykee, as it is denominated in the Seminole 
language, extended from her waist to a little below her 
knees. 


| ing king, who had been killed in battle; from infancy she 


| Seminole nation, still she conceived it a degradation to be 








ble row of beads—a pair of prettily worked moccasins, or 
Indian shoes, made to correspond with other portions of 


" Nathleocee was the orphan daughter of a neighbor- 





had been reared and cherished by her uncle with all the 


object looking up to him for protection. She was scarcely | 
seventeen when Graham became enamoured of her extra- | 
ordinary sylvan charms, With all the natural grace and || 
dignity of one born free as the bounding fawn of the wil- | 
demess, she combined the retiring modesty and feminine 
timidity of a girl just blushing into womanhood ; there was || 
withal an arch playfulness which caused the heart of many 
a young Seminole warrior to bound with rapture when her || 
piercing black eyes chanced to rest upon him, 

" Although she loved her ‘ Hadke-tustenuggee,’ or white 
warrior, as Captain Graham was called throughout the 





allied to an Istehadke, or white man; but at length yielded 
to his continued importunities, and they were married 
according to the forms and ceremonies of the Seminole 
Indians. 

“ Three successive seasons produced as many offspring 
to gladden the hearts of the affectionate parents; then 
came a withering blight upon their hopes of future happi- 
ness—the fund wife was destined to be separated by the 1 
rude hand of war from her husband, and the father from || 
his children.” 


[The subjoined extracts from the new novel of " Cecil” 
are gems that sparkle with a brightness in danger of being 
rivalled by nothing but the eyes of the fair reader. ] 


| 
» ° . | 
You are mistaken!’ said she, replying to my look, ‘it | 
was not your dress—it was not your manner. The young 
gentleman who comes from Bond-street to tune our piano, 


A MARK OF THE BEST SOCIETY. 


wr 


is quite as affable, and much more dressy.’ 

"*The people at the Royal Lodge, probably, afforded you 
some little insight into my condition, as a pretext for your | 
doing me the honor of admitting me to your acquaintance,’ | 
said I, with considerable bitterness, for | was stung home. | 


"" No—it was your vorce—it was the hypocritical modu- | 
lation of your voice that satisfied me you had moved in the 
best society,’ replied Miss Vavasour with provoking cool- 
ness. ‘I saw that you were “a most delicate monster ;” that 
you had a voice for me, and another for Annie,—a third for 
the pony,—a fourth for the lodge-keepers ;—there was no- 


} 


wu 


thing natural about you! 


THE PROFESSIONS. 
" Now that gout and dyspepsia have screwed me in their | 
vices, or rather, now that my vices have screwed me into | 
gout and dyspepsia, instead of wondering that a country | 
doctor should have presumed to slap a satellite of majesty 


ally cognizant of the levelling infirmities of human nature, | 
a man in whose note-book the pitiful accidents of royal, 
gentle and simple pathology are written down, can _ find 
itin his powers of gravity ever to become a respecter of 
persons. A fantastical French writer, one of those cracked 
fellows through the fissures of whose brain strange lights | 
have penetrated, observes that lawyers, doctors and confes- | 


TTE OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





sors, beholding human nature ia all its naked truth, are 
widowed of all illusions; which is the reason custom has 


assigned them a perpetual suit of solemn black, by way of 
permanent mourning for the better half of existence.” 


A SKETCH FROM LIFF. 


" Poor old Votefilch had been ruined by too good an edu- || 
cation and college honors. Learning had been beaten into 
his head so very hard, that his head was as hard as a stone. 
It had taken at eighteen the shape it was to wear for life. 
His degree was a final measure. Thenceforward nothing 
was to be learned, nothing unlearned; and he judged 
mankind at seventy, after wearing for years the mighty || 
spectacles of office, just as he had judged them (after the 
There are various 


most classical authorities) at Eaton. 
ways of being a pedant, his way was the most pernicious 
kind; for the man who has always a quotation from the 
ancients on his lips, expends his pedantry on others; || 
whereas the man whose every idea is Patavian, the whole 
form and pressure of his mind being shaped from the dead 
languages, inflicts his pedantry on himself. Poor old Vote- 
filch! He never could allow himself to laugh at Mercutio | 
or Falstatl, for thinking of Aristophanes or Terence. } 





MUSICAL. 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1542, 

Tuts splendid work, edited by Henry Prentiss, one of the 
most worthy and public-spirited publishers in America, 
claims especial attention at our hands, not more on account 
of the value of its contents than the elegant manner jp 


| which it has been produced. It is adorned with seven |j. 
| thographic engravings, from the burns of artists of repute, 
| and the notes and words of the music are stamped with an 


accuracy and a clearness that we have never seen surpassed, 
“The lettering,” too, is admirable, and shows a great im. 
provement in that branch of art within a few years past, 
In the dedicatory preface, Mr. Prentiss remarks: "The 


| liberal encouragement with which American musical com. 


positions have been favored, encourages the hope that this 
work will meet with the approbation of a generous public, 
With the view of publishing a selection of compositions 
meritorious in themselves, and not unworthy the title 
which graces this volume, pains have not been spared ip 
making the selection such as will afford an agreeable ya. 
riety, free from musical difficulties, whilst simplicity com. 
mends their beauty. The compositions, with but two 
exceptions, are the productions of American masters, and 
those bearing the names of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and M. 
W. Balfe, have much to recommend them in a striking 
semblance to what we term favorite authors.” The pieces 
chosen for the present volume—the first, we believe, of a 
series—are, 1. “ Smile on,” a favorite air, with introduction 
and variations, by E. L. White. 2. “The Remembered 


Name,” a ballad, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, adapted to a 


Seotch air by Miss A. Comell. 3. The Siege,” a quick- 
step, by H. Berlyn. 4.“ American Rondo,” arranged for 
the piano forte, by Zaleucas. 5. “ I never have been false to 
thee,” a ballad, composed by C. E. Horn. 6. “The New 
Year, or 1842,” a grand march, by Edward L. White. 
7." Fairest Maid on Devon's Banks,” the music by John 
M. White. 8.“ The Hour of Love when first we met,” by 
Edward Fitzball, the music by M. W. Balfe. 9. " Sleigh. 
Bells Quadrille,” by Freemantle. 10. “ Tremont Waltz,” 
with variations for two performers on one piano-forte, com- 
posed by W. E. Little. 11.“ The Gloom of Night is round 
my Heart,” a ballad, by Charles West Thompson, the music 
by E. L. White. The words of this last composition, from 
the muse of our esteemed brother lyrist of Philadelphia, 
we copy with pleasure. They are as follows : 
" The gloom of night is round my heart, 
And sorrow fills my breast— 
The beams of pleasure’s sun depart, 
I seek in vain for rest. 
But still thy cheering smile is near, 
And that alone I see : 
Come, sing thy song of love, my dear, 
And I will sing with thee. 
* *Tis long since first, beyond the hill, 
We met in early days, 
Where by the brake or mountain rill 
I whisper’d words of praise ; 
When no one but the wild-bird near, 
I said in youthful glee, 
Come, sing the song of love, my dear, 
And I will sing with thee. 
" Those early days of joys are past, 
And later years have brought 
Around my heart the gloomy cast 
Of sorrow and of thought. 
While thou art lett I will not fear, 
Nor suffer hope to lee— 
Come, sing the song of love, my dear, 
And | will sing with thee.” 


The work is dedicated, in very complimentary terms, to 


| the editor of this journal, for which honor we cannot let 


the present opportunity pass without tendering to Mr. 
Prentiss our cordial acknowledgments, accompanied with 
sincere wishes that this, the first volume of the “ American 
Musical Annual,” may be followed by many more of equal, if 
not superior, merit and interest. In conclusion, it is but 


| simple justice to the publisher to state, that the plan of this 
|; annual was not conceived till within a few weeks of the 


holidays, which will account, in a more satisfactory manner 

than the preface does, for the selection of two compositions 

that were not contributed to the work. The contents of the 

future volumes will be original. Success to the enterprise. 
MR. RUSSELL. 

Mr. Henry Russell, the popular composer and vocalist, 2s 
We anticipated, has made a great sensation at Boulogne. 
where he recently gave a concert. The musical critics of 
that city speak of him in the highest terms of approbation. 
The editor of the" Boulogne Gazette ” says—" Mr. Russell's 
style of singing stands pre-eminent for distinctness, feeling 
and pathos,” and afier deploring “the vicious taste incu 
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cated by Italian mountebanks, (though we admit there are 
exceptions in the teachers, as in the music ”)—who have, of 
Jate years, overrun England and France—" whose only 
thoughts are to pillage the English and enervate the souls 
of their daughters,” adds:—" We, therefore, thought it 
necessary, When pure taste and real English music, with 
its beautiful accessories—brilliant accompaniments—were 
brought so prominently under our notice as they have been 
by Mr. Russell, to call attention to the subject, and whilst 
giving our own ideas, request all lovers of real melody to 
weigh without passion the excellencies and originality of 
the man, and then decide whether real enjoyment, the plea- 
sure of the soul, is not the companion of his muse ; whether, 


after hearing him, they do not wend their way homewards, 


cofiened in heart, exhilarated in spirits, and unconsciously | 


humming some of those sparkling morceaus that thrilled 
through his compositions, ‘These are the criterions of real 

ius. At the concert on Wednesday night, Mr. Russell 
was loudly applauded after the Maniac’s Song ; the Old 
Jem Chair is a gem of the first water, and was much ap- 
preciated ; he proved also the versatility of his talent by 
two comic songs that created roars of laughter.” 

The editor concludes as follows: “ No person that has 
one particle of musical taste can deny that, in general, the 
accompaniments to his songs are some of the most beauti- 
ful and sparkling morceaus they ever listened to; that while 
from his lips are breaking forth tones full of strength and 
beauty, and in the simplest of all possible melody—some- 
times several bars without the change of a single note—the 


fingers are creating and the instrument is pouring outa |) 


flood of harmony so wonderfully adapted to the subject, as 











| 


io prove the most intimate knowledge of the theory of |! 


sounds. All will, therefore, allow that Mr. Russell is a first- 


rate composer of beautiful music; but some question his | 


abilities as a singer, because he gives the simple, full, 
round note, without any adornment excepting what it may 
receive from the pathos and feeling in which it is clad. 
Certainly, his style is simple, chaste, unadulterated by 
modern fopperies—yet it is ornamental in the highest de- 
gree by its own peculiar attribute of simplicity. His enun- 
ciation is as distinet as if he were only speaking; yet he 
depicts the scene with the palpable truth of a painter; the 
dramatic effect is complete, he delineates the very emotion 
of the soul, and presents us with a musical language in 
melodies entirely his own. Now the man that has done 
this cannot be of the ordinary race of composers; the 
man that displays no strained efforts, no unnatural distor- 


tions, no daubings to cover defects, and no affectation of | 


shakes and trills to hide deficiencies of skill, must stand on | 


merits of a superior kind.” 


This is speaking of the talents of Russell in the terms they | 


merit. In this country he is appreciated; but we shall 
nevertheless be curious to hear what the English critics say 


’ ; j 
of him. He will appear in London in the spring, where, 


we are confident, he will be greeted more cordially than 
any where else in Europe. 





PUBLIC LECTURES. 

JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 

The numerous friends of James Sheridan Knowles will 
be gratified to learn that he will probably pay another 
visit to the United States early in the ensuing spring. His 
object is to deliver a course of lectures on the drama, divi- 
ded as follows: 1. Origin of the Drama— History — In- 
vention of the Theatre — /Eschylus — Sophocles — Euripi- 
des—Unities of time and place —Shaksperian Drama — 
Models. —2. Sophocles — Byron — Maturin —CEdipus Ty- 
rannus — Macbeth.— 3. Euripides compared with ~Eschy- 
lus and Sophocles — Examination of Iphigenia, in Aulus.— 
1, Modern Drama — Effeet — Hamlet — Source of failure in 
Dramatic composition — Degmas of crities, &e.— 5. Theo- 
ty —Practice —IIlusion of the drama— Unity of action — 
Climax of action— Passion, &c. &e.—6. Examination of 
the First Act of Macheth— Mrs. Siddons. Thes: 
resting lectures on dramatic literature and elocution, Mr. 


| of a new volume of the Mirror. 


| per concern of man. The “ prospectus” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Truth is certainly in error —Governor M’Nutt's “ Essay on | 


Faith” makes rather too much against Hope.—The best wish 
we can offer J. B. is, that he may live to be as old as his own 


jokes —P. P. sends us a manuscript novel, and asks us of we | 


think ut will go down at present. We are certain at would go 
down instantly.—-** Old Age,” we fear, would hardly look well 
in the Mirror —The author of an “ Ode to Woman,” apostro- 
phises the sex as “ Medicining the sick heart's woes:” this 
scems to realize Mr. Danby's idea in Sir Charles Grandison, 
that * women are a drug.” — Lake Ernie” wants depth.—P- 


1} 


Q,, m endeavoring to vindicate a recent work from our con- | 


demnation of it, says * There is no writer who has not some 
merit.” We think that P. Q.'s article renders that proposition 
doubtful.—We must again request our contributors to write 
only on one side of the page. The maxim of the press is  di- 
ride and conquer." German Literature” 1s, like old Ham- 
let's ghost, * extravagant and erring.” 
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(> Last Saturday was memorable for two interesting 
events—the opening of a new year and the commencement 
We congratulate with 
our friends on both of these auspicious occasions. If the 
reader smile at the importance we attach to an incident, 
which to him, perhaps, is but the concern of a moment, he 
will pardon, we trust, the natural self-love of one whose 
thoughts, absorbed in a single interest, cannot help looking 
upon it as the grand occurrence of the day. The observance 
that is due to the opening of a new volume of the book of 


\| time, we paid in our last number; and we now invoke the 
| candor of the public while we egotise for a moment. 


Some moralist has left a treatise concerning the occasions 
on which a man may speak: about himself without re- 
proach; and it is well known to the learned that he refers 
to the case of an editor of a literary journal at the begin- 
ning of a new year. 

If the life of an editor has little that strikes the faney or 
engages the passions of the spectator, there yet belongs to 
it some arduous difficulties and many responsibilities of the 
most delicate and perplexing kind. To command success, 
ithas been justly said, is not given to mortals; but the 
editor of the New-York Mirror feels that he may, without 
arrogance, claim the praise that is due to honest endeavors, 
to untiring labor, and unsleeping care. To inform without 
tediousness—to amuse without frivolity 
to profit—to reach an honorable end by paths of delight 
to hide a serious purpose under a veil of gayety—this is the 
task that his office seemed to demand, and this he has 
striven to perform. He has sought to lend grace to know- 
ledge—to retine the interests of life—to raise the taste and 
to give to sentiment the pureness of a higher delicacy. 
Could the editor depend on the assurances of his friends, or 


could he think that the expressions of his numerous cone | 


temporaries were not prompted by courtesy, he would be- 
lieve that his efforts had been, to some extent, successful. 
The subseription-book of the last year has shown a steady 
increase in the number of his readers, and he has the plea- 
sure of now contemplating a very extended list, which 
embraces much of the intelligence and refinement of the 
country. 

We turn to 
spare the reader any more of our foregone reflections. Let 
the past be its own sepulchre. The future only is the pro- 
will show what 
that promises to the readers of the Mirror. In addition to 
which we take the occasion to say that the arrangements 
made for the supply of our columns enables the editor to 


"fresh fields and pastures” now, and so will 


| announce, with confidence, that the present volume will be 
| far more worthy of the support of the public than any of its 


| predecessors. This superiority will consist in an abler exe- 


inte- | 


! 


Knowles proposes to deliver in New-York, Boston, Phila- | 


i.) . . - ; 
éelphia and the other cities of the Union; and we have no 


doubt they will be as well attended here as they were in 
! . . . : 

London and Liverpool; where it is said the number present 
‘urnng every evening of the course was not less than fit 


teen hundred persons. Mr. Knowles will be weleomed to | 


these shores with great enthusiasm. No author, from the 
other side of the ocean,was ever more deservedly popular 
with the Amerian people than our distinguished, amiable 
and warm-hearted friend Sheridan Knowles. May he have 
favorable breezes to waft him here, and uninterrupted health 
and happiness during his sojourn among those whe admire 
4s talenis and appreciate his worth. 


of England and America. 


cution of those departments which this journal has hitherto 
contained, and in the addition of certain new features, which 
we are persuaded will give entire satisfaction. 

Hereafter the literary contents of every number of the 
Mirror will be nearly all oniwinar. We have engaged the 
regular assistance of several of the most brilliant writers of 
this country ; men whose talents are well known and ap- 
preciated, and whose works have received the approbation 
By these means we intend that 


this periodical shall maintain its position in the front rank 


with the best original works extant, and to throw into ita | 


spirit, vigor, ability and interest, which will place it far 
above the previous volume. Every number will contain an 
original sketch, tale or narrative of fashionable life, of sen- 
timent, or of romance. In these there will be an endeavor 


——-— ——$—$<—<— 
to exhibit a just picture of manners, and the display of a 
lively fancy ; and, to point the lightest of them with a mo- 
ral. Original papers on life, literature and taste ; popular 
disquisitions on art; criticisms on productions in music, 
painting and sculpture, will also be given. Able and well- 
informed correspondents abroad will furnish us with novel- 
ties of a very attractive nature. It is needless to say any 
thing more upon the subject of the engravings and the mu- 
sic. They will be all that the proprietor of the Mirror has 
promised in his prospectus, and executed in the same supe- 
rior and satisfactory manner in which they have hitherto 
been done. : 
Upon the whole, we look forward to the coming year 
with pride and hope, It seems to us a very reasonable pro- 
position that increased efforts will produce increased merit 
in the result. Confident of those efforts, we may promise 
that result. To those who have not hitherto taken the 
Mirror, the commencement of this volume affords a very 


favorable opportunity of becoming subscribers. 

(> We understand that Professor Wilson, the much- 
beloved Christopher North, of Blackwood's Magazine, is in- 
tending to interchange the cordial courtesies of personal 
greeting with his troops of friends in America. We do not 
know precisely on what authority this rumor rests, and we 
should be glad if any of our contemporaries, who may be in 


' 
correspondence with “the old man eloquent” of Winder- 


mere, or who may be otherwise informed on the subject, 
would give us such information as may enable us to an- 


| nounce the fact with certainty. In speaking of the Professor 


as old, we would be understood to have reference to the Ba- 
comian notion, that “a man may be old in hours, though 
young in years, if he have lost no time.” He has the mature 


| mind and vivid memory of old, though the sympathies of 


| on any one ; 


| that his presence brings with it. 


his heart and the gushings of his faney still flow from the 
fountains of youth. Next to the Duke of Wellington, he is 
the most interesting man alive. Wellington is interesting 
for the armed spirits of Assaye and Salamanea that stand 
round him; Wilson for “ the still, sad nausie of humanity ” 
Carey has just published 
three volumes of miscellanies that would confer immortality 
but where are the innumerable critiques that 
led the judgments and controlled the admiration of Britain for 


| thirty years ? and where are the Noeta Ambrosiane ? Wil- 


to please and yet | 





I 





| the ™ 


son’s contributions to Blackwood form the most wonderful 
literary phenomena of the times. Never were the living 
gems of genius poured out with such affluence, such gor- 
geous luxuriance. The mass of mankind, whose minds are 
always for along time subjugated by forms and shows, 
cannot understand that poetry scaree inferior to that of 
Spenser should be embodied in the hasty effusions of a 
monthly magazine. Future times will learn to appreciate 
the marvellous excellence and beauty of those papers; and 
they will certainly admit and declare, that nothing that Eng- 
land has produced during three centuries approaches so 
nearly to the enchanting lustre and the magic splendors of 
Fairy Queen” as these papers of Professor Wilson, 
Truly shall we be rejoiced to receive the grasp of this apostle 
of the affections and the imagination of mankind, for we 
shall be conscious that we touch the hand of an immortal. 
For our country we shall be glad when his grey eye rolls in 
deiight over the hills of the west, as they bloom in the ro- 


| seate brightness of the summer laurel, or blaze in the gold- 
' en effulgence of their autumnal glory ; for we know what 


“anew spring of noble affections ” and deathless inspirations 
will start within his mind. In the name of our mountains and 
our forests, our rivers and our silent plains, to whose spirits 
his name is dear, we hail his arrival among us. 


* Our fields rejeice, 
“ Our hills proclaim a welcoming.” 


[> The blunders, wilful or negligent, which many dis- 
tinguished French writers make in the spelling of English 
names, has long excited the merriment or indignation of 
the proud islanders. Marshal Bassompiere, whose memoirs 
of his embassy to England in the time of Charles the First 
were edited by Croker in 1516, makes the most ludicrous 
mistakes that we have ever met with. He spells York 
House, Buckinghaim’s residence, Jorschaur, and sometimes 


| Jorschaw; the Earl of Berkshire, he calls Earl of Barcher ; 


i 


| he writes Wallingford House, Via/enforaur, 


Kensington, 
he calls Stmtinton, &c. D'Israeli, in his commentaries on 
Charles L, says that in the MS. journal of the French resi- 
dent, Sabran, the Earl of Arevle is called La Comte D'Or- 
coud ; Lord Lauderdale, Le Comte de la Dredayle ; Colonel 


Goring, Colonel Guarche. 


[> The author of the great Napoleon spectacle, Mr. 
John Tryon, takes his benefit this evening at the Bowery. 
A grand military entertainment will be givca in commemeo 
ration of the battle of New Orleans. 
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h! yes, I remember the maid of Cashmere, 

‘ond mem’ry recalls her my lone heart to cheer, 
As the sun-bird’s sad cone. on the cold leafless bough, 
Reminds us of summer, though winter ‘tis now. 


Oh! well I remember that creature of light, 
From whose radiant presence dark sorrow took flight: 
Oft, oft would I listen her footfall to hear, 

y heart's with the maiden of sunny Cashmere. 
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Oh! yes, I remember the maid of Cashmere, 

Fond mem'‘ry recalls her, my lone heart to cheer, 

As the sun-bird’s sad song, on the cold leafless bough, 
Reminds us of summer, though winter ‘tis now. 























MISCELLANY. | each brow. “ What are you glowrin’ at, Billy?” What’s | 

———— i that to you? [ll look where I have a mind, an’ hinder me | 
Hixvoo wrt.—A Hindoo woman having been summoned | if you daur.” A hearty Mow was the return to this, and 
to give evidence before a court of judicature in Calcutta, || then such a battle began! It being Saturday, all the boys of 
deposed that such a circumstance happened in her presence. | both schools were on the ice, and the fight instantly became 
The judge asked where it happened : she replied, in the ve- || general and desperate. I asked one of the party what they 
randah of such a house. “ Pray, my good woman,” said the || were pelting the other for? What they had done to them? 
judge, “how many pillars are there in that verandah?” || " O naething at a’, man; we just want to gie them a good 
The woman, not perceiving the trap that was laid for her, || thrashin’.” After fighting until they were exhausted, one of 
said with much consideration, that the verandah was sup- || the principal heroes stepped forth between, covered with 
ported by four pillars. The counsel for the opposite pariy | blood and his clothes torn to tatters, and addressed the bel- 
immediately offered to prove that the verandah contained || ligerent parties thus—" Weel, i’ll tell you what we'll do 
five pillars, and that consequently no credit could be given || wi’ ye; if ye’ll let us alane we'll let you alane.” There was 
toher evidence. The woman perceiving her error, addressed || no more of it; the war was at an end, and the boys scat- 
the judge and said, “ My lord, your lordship has for many | tered away to their play. I thought at the time, and have 
years presided in this court, and every day that you come |! often thought since, that that trivial affray was the best 
here ascend a flight of stairs; may I beg to know how || epitome of war in general that I have ever seen. Kings and 
many steps these stairs consist of ? The judge confessed he || ministers of state are just a set of grown-up children exactly 
did not know. “Then,” replied she, “ if your lordship can- | like the children I speak of, with only this material dif- 

not tell the number of steps you ascend daily to the seat of | ference, that instead of fighting out the needless quarrels | 

justice, it cannot be astonishing that I should forget the | they have raised, they sit in safety and look on; hound on | 

number of pillars in a balcony which I never entered half- their innocent but servile subjects to battle, and then, after || 

a-dozen times in my life.” The judge was much pleased || a waste of blood and treasure, are glad to make the boys’ | 
with the woman’s wit, and decided in favor of her party. | conditions," if ye'll let us alane we'll let you alane.”—Lay 

OriGiIn or wars.—The history of every war is very like || Sermon. 

a scene I once sow in Nithsdale. Two boys from different | Tue wotr axp THE Laws.—A postman in Flanders was 
schools met one fine day upon the ice. They eyed each | lately trudging along with his rosy-cheeked daughter, who, 
other with rather indignant looks, and with defiance on | wishing to relieve him of his load, strapped his post-bag to 





her own shoulders. A gentleman approached in a tilbury, 
and seeing the poor postman looking very weary, commise- 
rated his situation. “Oh, sir,” he exclaimed, “I don’t 
mind the labor, but my daughter here —.” The gentleman 
took compassion on the girl, who willingly accepted the 
proffered seat; but she was hardly seated when the gentle- 
man commenced whipping his horse, and darted off with 
such rapidity that he and the maiden were out of sight in 
a moment. From that hour to this, runs the story, the dis- 
consolate post-papa has never heard one syllable of his 
daughter or his bag. 

A Snort Crrep.—-A sceptical young man one day con 
versing with the celebrated Dr. Parr, observed that he 
would believe nothing which he could not understand. 
" Then, young man, your creed will be the shortest of any 
man’s I know.” 

Weatta.—He that will not permit his wealth to do any 
good to others while he is alive, prevents it from doing any 
good to himself when he is dead; and by an egotism which 
is suicidal, cuts himself off from the truest pleasure here, 
and the highest happiness hereafter. 

Wispom.—The short sayings of wise men are of great 

value, like the dust of gi ad or the least ows of diamonds. 


Printed and published every Saturday morning by the propri- 
etor, Danie. Fansuaw, at his Bookstore, No, 148 Nassau-st. 
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